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ABSTRACT 

The Wayne County Pre-Reading Program for Preventing 
Reading Failure is an individually, diagnostically prescribed, 
perceptual-cognitive- linguistic development program. The program 
utilizes the largest compilation of prescriptively coded, reading 
readiness materials to be assigned prior to and concurrent with 
first-year reading instruction. The Wayne county Pre-Reading Test’s 
eight subtests determined the assignment of appropriate materials, 
lessons, and games. The deHirsch Predictive Index, on which the 
p re -j* ea aing Test was patterned, was also given. The first graders in 
three experimental and three matched control schools were sampled and 
compared on reading achievement at the end of the first grade with 
standardized reading tests. Factor analysis was used to reduce the 
number of teacher and classroom variables. The hypothesis that the 
Wayne County Pre-Reading program would increase reading achievement 
at the end of the first grade was confirmed. The Wayne County 
Pre-Reading Test with the self-concept and Motivation Inventory 
{3CAMIN) exceeded the predictability of the deHirsch Predictive 
Index, All of the subtests of the Pre-Reading Test were significant 
contributors to the regression equations except categories. Word 
Recognition I and II, Word Matching, Word Reproduction, and Reversals 
were the highest and most consistent predictors along with 
Achievement from SCAMIN, Tables of data, sample tests, and references 
are included. (AL) 
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SUMMARY 



of 

A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF FIRST GRADE PRESCRIPTIVE 
T E AC HING BASED ON WEAKNESSES DIAGNOSED 
BY KINDERGARTEN PRE-READING TESTS 

Project No. 9-E-059 
Grant No. OEG-5 -9-325059 -0040(010) 

Wayne County Intermediate School District 
1500 Kales Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Spring, 1971 

The Wayne County Pre-Reading Program for Preventing Read 
ing Failure is an individually, diagnostically prescribed, perceptual- 
cognitive -linguistic development program. The program utilizes the 
largest compilation of prescrip lively coded, reading readiness materi- 
als to be assigned prior to and concurrent with first -year reading 
instruction. The Wayne County Pre-Reading Test's eight subtests 
determined the assignment of appropriate materials, lessons, and 
games. The deHirsch Predictive Index, from which the Pre-Reading 
Test was patterned, was also given. The first graders in. three 
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experimental and three matched control schools were sampled (n=337) 
and compared on reading achievement at the end of the first grade with 
the Gates -MacGinitie Vocabulary and Comprehension subtests and the 
Gray Oral Reading Test, 

Factor analysis was used to reduce the number of teacher and 
classroom variables. A multiple regression analysis controlling for 
socio-economic, pre-test, observational, teacher, and classroom 
variables and factor scores held the experimental treatment accounting 
for a significant proportion of the variance on all the criterion tests 
given to the middle socio-economic climate sample, the Vocabulary 
subtest given to the total sample, and the Comprehension subtest given 
to the male first graders. The hypothesis that the Wayne County Pre- 
Reading Program would Increase reading achievement at the end of 
first grade was confirmed . Some inconsistent results were traced to 
an intervening organizational variable at the lower -middle class experi- 
mental school. 

The Wayne County Pre-Reading Test with the Self-Concept 
and Motivat ion Inventory (SC AMIN) exceeded the predictability of the 
deHIrsch Predictive Index. All of the subtests of the Pre-Reading 
Test were significant contributors to the regression equations except 
Categories. Word Recognition I and II , Word Matching , W ord Repro - 
duction, and Reversals were the highest and most consistent predictors 
along with Achievement Investment from SC AMIN, 



O ix 




Other large predictors were T eacher Autonomy , Teacher Atti- 



tude Toward Individualization (both factored from the Ker linger Educa- 
tion Scale VII), and Teacher Expectations of the Ease of Teaching Read- 
ing to Her Class . Each of these had a positive interaction with the 
experimental treatment. Teacher Aides and Student Teachers and 
Class Size were significant, 

A variety of socio-economic measures of parental education 
and occupational status appears necessary. Normal Gross Motor 
Coordination was significant for the boys. Girls had a consistent 
advantage on. Oral Reading, 

Multiple correlations were as high as . 82 for the middle class 

group. 

Recommendations include continuation of the program in first 
grade and expansion in pre-school and kindergarten. Increasing the 
expressive language materials in the program and the training of para- 
professionals to conduct the individualization were recommended. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF FIRST GRADE PRESCRIPTIVE 



TEACHING BASED ON WEAKNESSES DIAGNOSED BY 
KINDERGARTEN PRE-READING TESTS 



The Problem 

The readiness to read o£ the child entering formal reading 
instruction is generally acknowledged as the most crucial complex of 
variables in the entire process of learning to read, * Montes sori, 
Frostig, Kephart, Getman, Sigel, and Delacato, among others, have 
presented theories on the developmental factors involved in learning 
readiness, and have designed materials and activities to increase the 
perceptual, motor, and cognitive growth necessary to learn. The 
types, claims (Krippner, 1966), and use (Durrell, et al, 1958) of most 
of these readiness methods and materials have caused criticism and 
controversy (Cohen, 1969). The entire visual development emphasis 
is being challenged by psycho -linguistic researchers (Kolers, 1969 ). 
Motivation and behavioral programming have been the emphases of 



Gertrude Hildreth claims that "studies of disability cases 
proved that most reading failure originated within the first weeks or 
months of the beginner's life at school" in Teaching Reading; A Guide 
to Basic Principles and Modern Practices (New York; Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1958), 159-60, 
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other programs reporting successful reading achievement results 
(Engellman, 1967). 

The components of reading readiness range between alterable 
and relatively unalterable factors. Among the more unalterable vari- 
ables are the child's sex, position among siblings, state of health and 
nutrition, adequacy of vision prior to reading, and age at the start of 
reading - a difficult tradition to change. Parental education, employ- 
ment, reading patterns, language patterns, and cohesiveness are crude 
indicators of the probable life style and social class advantages and dis- 
advantages that accompany each child to the act of learning. Given the 
child at age six, the school can accommodate some of these variables 
but it can do little to change them. The concept of a stable, general 
intelligence (Bloom, et al, 1967), as it is usually tested and defined, 
becomes less malleable by the time the child enters first grade. 
Although tested general intelligence is a fair predictor of reading suc- 
cess, it gives nothing more than expectations for the teacher to hold 
for any child. The factor analytic work of Singer in describing the sub- 
components of the speed and power of reading was able to account for 
89. 3 percent of the tested variance in reading power, but only a few of 
the components have any relation to the teaching act (Holmes and 
Singer, 1961). Calf ee and Venezky (1969) criticized standardized read- 
ing tests for not differentiating among component abilities and for being 
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of limited diagnostic value. Diagnostic tests which do not prescribe an 
alternate course of instruction are of little use. This is the general 
case, since individualized instruction is found in only a fraction of 
schools using diagnostic procedures. 

The Wayne County Pre-Reading Program 

The Wayne County Pre-Reading Program for Preventing Read- 
ing Feilure is a cooperative experiment to: 

(1) Identify and create perceptual and cognitive development 
materials to be used on a prescriptively assigned basis 
for beginning readers who lack some of the components of 
reading readiness. 

(2) Evaluate the diagnostic areas and tests used to prescribe 
the learning materials, and to identify the qualifying con- 
ditions under which the diagnostic areas are related or 
not related to reading achievement. 

(3) Determine the comparative reading achievement of first 
grade students in schools using the experimental materi- 
als to the reading achievement of statistically equated 
students in matched control schools, 

1 Rachel Brake (ed. ), Wayne County Pre-Reading Program for 
Preventing Reading Failure , Preliminary Edition (Detroit, ivliehigan: 
Wayne County Intermediate School District, August, 1969 )* 1 -670. 
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Teachers in the Wayne County Pre-Reading Program for Pre- 
venting Reading Failure were assisted in eonc entr ating on diagnosed, 
specific, and alterable (Ames, 1969) components of reading readiness -- 
Pencil Use, Visuo-Motor, Auditory Perception, Auditory Memory, 
Categories (Classifying), Sequencing (Reversals), Visual Discrimina- 
tion, Visual Memory, Kinesthetic, Tactile, Figure-Ground, and Fine 
and Gross Motor Coordination (see Appendix for the correspondence 
among The Wayne County Pre-Reading Test and the component areas). 
An Expressive Language (linguistic) curriculum area was developed too 
late in the program to be considered part of the treatment. Lessons 
for students with any of the above diagnosed weaknesses were assigned 
pr escriptively. The dynamics of self concept and achievement motiva- 
tion were also considered by the teachers (Milchus, Farrah, and Reitz, 
1968 ). The teachers had at their disposal the largest collection of com- 
mercial and project developed materials coded for specific reading 

% 

readiness areas that had ever been assembled. 

The Wayne County Pre-Reading Program for Preventing Read- 
ing Failure has several features which give it a high probability of 
being replicated: 

(1) The program is an alternative to the separate class In 

perceptual development and the delayed reading approaches 

ERIC 15 
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The program goes far beyond the limited scope of com- 
monly used perceptual programs such as that of Frostig, 
Peabody, and Kephart, 

The program employs a large number of prescriptively 
coded readiness activities which are oriented to school 
and play rather than clinic. 

Before the program could be diffused, analysis was needed to deter- 
mine if stimulating and altering areas of perceptual and cognitive devel- 
opment could produce differential gains in reading achievement. The 
diagnosed areas which were most important to reading had to be known 
so that the balance among lessons could be properly weighted. Super- 
visors should know which teacher characteristics successfully interact 
or interfere with the effectiveness - if any - of the treatment. Teach- 
ers must be alert to the probable exceptions and qualifications that stu- 
dent characteristics have on the effectiveness of the lessons with any 
given individual. 

Thus the research portion of the Wayne County Pre-Reading 
Program for Preventing Reading Failure addressed itself to the follow- 
ing hypotheses: 

1. Reading failure in first grade can be reduced when pros- 
pective failures are (a) identified in kindergarten with 
instruments which diagnose specific areas of developmental 
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( 2 ) 



( 3 ) 
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weakness and (b) placed in a program where appropriate 
materials and teaching strategies are used to compensate 
for deficiencies and to strengthen areas of weakness. 

Sub -hypothe sis 1. : 

It is possible for the testing to be done and the necessary- 
program to be developed and used in a public school set- 
ting whether it be in a center -city urban area, in an aver- 
age suburban area, or in an advantaged ex-urban 
neighborhood. 

2. A group test, the Wayne County Pre-Reading Test, ~ which 
is based on the individual battery of deHirsch, Jansky and 
Langford, will predict reading failure at a level compat- 
ible with practical classroom grouping. 

In-Service Training 

In-service education for participants is an essential ingredient 
in the program. The in-service sessions consisted of the following 
topic s : 

Producing Materials 

Identifying and Coding Commercial Materials 

Self Concept Enhancement 
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Achievement Motivation Principles 
Classification Training 
Gross Motor Training 

Bi-Weekly Reports and Evaluations of Materials 
The last component is what is crucial to the realization of the 
program. Individualized prescriptive teaching is difficult. It requires 
the teacher to simultaneously conduct many different activities, to keep 
in mind and record the needs of each youngster, and to plan or seize 
the opportunity to match the child with his prescribed activity. Aside 
from the introduction of purposes and skill areas, the group support 
and social incentive from peers to continue in the program is the only 
essential part of the in-service program, now that most of the content 
of these sessions is in print. 



Design of the Study 

Six elementary public schools were paired for the experiment. 
The first grade students and teachers in three schools were selected to 
receive the experimental treatment. Each of the three experimental 
treatment schools was matched with a school within the district on the 
basis of socio-economic, racial, similar housing, and geographic prox- 
imity, A plan to compare two experimental variations was abandoned, 
but it should be noted that each of the six schools was equally acceptable 



to the experimenters and the school staffs were acceptable to the 

i 

experimentation. 
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Up-to-date school records provided mothers 1 and fathers’ 
occupations and educations, family intactness, pre-school attendance, 
and health data. Teacher questionnaires were used to validate and add 
to the records. Teachers rated the students on several specific traits. 
Principals and assistant principals rated the teachers on personality 
and instructional differences. Teachers also completed an instrument 
used to categorize their educational philosophy. Students were admin- 
istered the Wayne County Pre-Reading Test in kindergarten. The 
Experimental Group was also given the deHirsch Index and the Self - 
Concept and Motivation Inventory , The tests are included in the appen- 
dix., and are discussed below. Parental questionnaires were collected 
for one sample group, but the validities of the par ent -supplied informa- 
tion will be reported in another study. 

Given this enormous amount of data, it became necessary to 
reduce it. Variables which had a suspicion of unreliability or which 
had too few cases were not processed. All of the remaining variables 
were factor -analyzed so as to combine those variables which were 
essentially measuring the same factor. Sixty teacher and classroom 
variables were reduced to sixteen principal component factors. For 
the most part, these factors are more reliable than the variables 
which comprise them, since they combine repeated measurement of a 



similar trait, perception, or condition. 
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Student background and test variables were used in their 
unfactored state. The decision not to use factors in the first report 
was due to the preliminary nature of this investigation. Sensitive 
variables may be lost in a larger factor before they have had an oppor- 
tunity to have their unique importance revealed. In addition, the speci- 
ficity of the treatment would be lost if the diagnostic categories were 
reduced from eight to three. The sixteen teacher and classroom fac- 
tors were used in the final analysis. The composition of these factors 
represents a study within a study, and will be discussed in detail. 

All of the variables were entered into a multiple regression 
analysis equation to determine those variables which made the greatest 
contribution to predicting the three criterion reading tests given at the 
end of first grade. The degree to which the experimental treatment 
and any other variable could add to the prediction of reading achieve- 
ment determined their practical significance, A stepwise multiple 
regression program was used which only permitted variables which 
were significant at a , 05 level F -ratio to enter the equation. Variables 
were not able to be deleted if they subsequently lost their significance 
with the addition of other variables to the equation. The amount of cri- 
terion variance which the variable explained at the point at which it was 
entered is reported. 
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Multiple Regression Analyses were performed for each of the 
three criterion for the total sample, each of three socio-economic 
climates, experimental and control groups, and for both sexes. 

Testing 

Patterned after the deHirsch Predictive Index, the Wayne 
County Pre-Reading Test has several relative advantages. First, it is 
group-administered. Although one might wonder why the cost and time 
of diagnostic evaluation needs apologies, the economics of the individ- 
ual reading test usually restricts its use to clinical settings and limited 
numbers of students. Second, the composite Index Score of the deHitsch 
Predictive Index hides the subcomponents which will contribute to read- 
ing success or failure. The Wayne County Pre-Reading Test avoids 
composite scores and uses categories which are suitable for remedia- 
tion, Third, the Pre-Reading Test was found to be reliable enough for 
the coarse initial division of the class into n prescribe n -"don't prescribe 1 
divisions. 

The perceptual, cognitive, and linguistic areas on the Pre- 
Reading Test, and their parallels from the Predictive Index, are listed 
below : : 



21 
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Pre-Reading Test 



deHirsch Index 



Vis no -Motor 



Bender Visuo -Motor Gestalt 



Auditory Perception 



W epman Auditory Perception 



Auditory Memory 



Words in Context 



Categories 



Categories 



Word Matching 



Word Matching 



Reversals 



Horst Reversals 



Word Recognition I and II 



Word Recognition I and II 



Word Reproduction 



Word Reproduction 



A pencil use test was discarded from the analysis of both batteries 
because less than one percent of the students were identified as not 
passing this test, A test of Auditory Memory was substituted in the 
Wayne County Pre-Reading Test for the Words in Context test used by 
deHirsch, The Words in Context measure requires more time to, score 
than any of the other tests. Many students exceeded two hundred words 
more than the students in the deHirsch population. 

The correlations between parallel subtests were moderate, 
using tetrachoric correlations. While the parallel tests are not statis- 
tically equivalent, they attempted to map the domain by similar routes. 
All of the group test measures had low positive intercorrelations and 
are relatively independent of one another. Word Recognition I and Word 
Recognition II were the exceptions. They were combined because of 
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their high correlation. Word, Reproduction was related with Word 
Recognition in the . 40s and , 50s, thus one factor cluster was a lexical 
familiarity factor. In a factor analysis, the cognitive tests of Cate- 
gories and Auditory Memory combined with Word Matching, The vis- 
ual perception tests of Reversals and Visuo-Motor Perception were 
joined by Auditory Perception, The auditory response in the Auditory 
Perception test had nothing comparable to which to correlate. Evi- 
dently the visual response in the Auditory Perception test was active 
enough to cause its association with the visual tests. 

The similarity with the deHirsch subteet titles cannot transfer 
the validities of the deHirsch subtest to the matching tests on the Wayne 
County Pre-Reading Test. Although Zaeske replicated the validity of 
the deHirsch Predictive Index, some of the reported studies and com- 
ments have been critical. Severson announced di s appo i ntm e nt with the 
W epman Auditory Perception and the Prostig Tests of Visual Perception 
- the latter of which was a second line of diagnosis and treatment in 
the project, Severson did not supply data, however. Uhl and Nurss 
found socio-economic level differences on the factor of Visual Discrimi- 
nation of Words and Letters. On this factor the low socio-economic 
level students did not use the skills found in the W epman Auditory Dis- 
crimination Test to assist in solving the visual discrimination problem, 
but the upper-middle socio-economic level students did. - as they did on 
the Wayne County Pre-Reading Test. 
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In addition to the two perceptual-cognitive-linguistic batteries, 
the Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory (SCAMIN) - -Pre-School/Kia- 
dergarten Form (Milchus, Farrah, and Reitz, 1967) was administered 
to the Experimental Group, The SCAMIN Motivation factors are 
Achievement Needs and Failure Avoidance (since renamed Achievement 
Investment). Self Concept is combined from Role Expectations and 
Self Adequacy scores. Self Concept has a reliability of , 79 for the 
sample, Nagel found that scores on the similar Early Elementary 
Form of SCAMIN were predictive of success on computer -assisted 
instruction. 

Student Variables 

Socio-economic, health, and background variables were 
gathered for each student in the Experimental and Control Groups, 

After many variables were discarded due to low discrimination or 
being a subset of another variable, the final list included: 

Clinical Testing of Students' Vision 
Clinical Testing of Students' Hearing 
Clinical Testing of Students' Speech 

Teacher Rating of Students' Gross Motor Coordination 
Teacher Rating of Students' Literary Knowledge (This variable 
was a powerful predictor, but was discarded due to poor 
reliability, ) 
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Student Age in Months 
Education in Years of the Fathers 
Education in Years of the Mothers 
Employment Status of the Fathers (Reiss Index) 

Employment Status of the Mothers 
Intactness of Families (Fathers absent) 

Teachers' Rating of Classroom Participation 

Extensive Student Travel 

Attendance at Pre-School 

Extensive Absence 

English Language in the Home 

The Reiss Index of Occupational Status was used to rate the 
occupational levels. Data which were not obtained from student records 
were gathered from a questionnaire to the teachers (See Appendix), 

The soliciting of parental reports was discouraged by the urban research 
ers. Alienating a militant parents' group could have abruptly halted 
the experiment. Severson has indicated the negativism of parents to 
his carefully drawn questionnaire, 

1 1 

Parental reports were found for one sample and are reported 

in the expanded dissertation study. Small contributions from type of 
student interests, parental goals, number of siblings ( not sibling posi- 
tion), reported attention span, and the number of adults reading to the 
child aided prediction of later achievement. 
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Teacher and Claasroom Variables 

A factor analysis of the teacher backgrounds ratings of teach- 
ers, teachers' readiness emphases, teachers' perceptions of their 
classes, and the size and sex composition of the classes consolidated 
thirty variables. The thirty item scores on the Kerlinger Education 
Scale VII were factored separately into principal components. The 
Kerlinger Education Scale VII grouped into factors replicating those 
which Kerlinger had reported for the longer Education Scale VI (see 
Table 1). * Factor I, which Kerlinger termed Romantic Naturalism, 
was named Individualization of Instruction to reflect the first grade 
activities implied by the content of the philosophically probing items. 
The eight major factors rotated were the teachers' attitudes toward: 
Individualization of Instruction 
Subject-Matter Emphasis 
Discipline Emphasis 
Experimentalism 

Academic Acquiescence Versus Academic Autonomy 

Authoritarianism 

Attitudinal Emphasis 

Reconstructionism 



^Fred N. Kerlinger' s unpublished Education Scale VII is used 
with permission, of the author. 
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TABLE 1 



TEACHERS' EIGHT FACTOR ROTATED FACTOR ANALYSIS 
OF KERLINGER EDUCATION SCALE VH 



Factor Item 
Loading Number 



93 


15 


86 


21 


84 


22 


83 


14 


72 


18 


65 


10 



81 


16 


81 


20 


75 


28 


74 


2 


73 


17 


72 


27 


70 


19 




Item and Classification: 

A: Progressivism; B: Traditionalism 

(Kerlinger's Factor Names in Parentheses if Different) 

Factor I: Individualization (Romantic Naturalism) 

We should fit the curriculum to the child and not the 
child to the curriculum. (A) 

True discipline springs from interest, motivation, 
and involvement in live problems. (A) 

Emotional development and social development are as 
important in the evaluation of pupil programs as 
academic achievement. (A) 

Learning experiences organized around life experiences 
rather than around subjects is desirable in our 
schools. (A) 

The healthy interaction of pupils one with another is 
just as important in school as the learning of subject 
matter. (A) 

The goals of education should be dictated by children's 
interests and needs, as well as by the demands of 
society. (A) 

Factor II: Subject Emphasis (Educational Conservativism) 

Subjects that sharpen the mind, like mathematics and 
foreigh languages, need greater emphasis in the 
public school curriculum. (B) 

The curriculum, should contain an orderly arrangement 
of subjects that represents tire best of our cultural 
heritage. (B) 

Schools should teach children dependence on higher 
moral values. (B) 

The curriculum consists of subject matter to be 
learned and skills to be acquired, (B) 

Since life is essentially a struggle, education should 
emphasize competition and the fair competitive 
spirit. (B) 

Children need and should have more supervision and 
discipline than they usually get. (B) 

The organization of instruction and learning must be 
centered on universal ideas and truths if education is 
to be more than passing fads and fancies. (B) 
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TABLE 1- -Continued 



Factor Item 

Loading Number Item and Classification 



, 85 
. 79 



79 

. 59 

. 54 

. 51 

. 47 
, 43 



. 79 
. 73 




Factor III: Discipline Emphasis (Criticism of the 

Schools) 

25 One of the big difficulties with modern schools is 

that discipline is often sacrificed to the interests of 
children, (B) 

1 Learning is essentially a process of increasing one's 

store of information about the various fields of 
knowledge. (B) 



5 

4 

12 



26 



30 

24 



Factor IV: Experimentalism 

The true view of education is so arranging learning 
that the child gradually builds up a storehouse of 
knowledge that he can use in the future. (-B) 

It is more important that tire child learn how to 
approach and solve problems than it is for him to 
master the subject matter of the curriculum. (A) 
Right from the very first grade, teachers must 
teach the child at his own level and not at the level 
of the grade he is in. (A) 

Teachers should encourage pupils to study and 
criticize our own and other economic systems and 
practices. (A) 

Learning is experimental! the child should be taught 
to test alternatives before accepting any of them, (A) 
Children should be taught that all problems should 
be subjected to critical and objective scrutiny, 
including religious, moral, economic, and social 
problems. (A) 



Factor V: Academic Acquiescence versus Academic 

Autonomy (Unnamed by Kerlinger) 

11 Each subject and activity should be aimed at develop- 
ing a particular part of the child's makeup: physical, 

intellectual, social, moral, or spiritual (B) 

13 Teachers need to be guided in what they are to teach. 

No individual teacher can be permitted to do as he 
wishes, especially when it comes to teaching 
children, (B) 

Since life is essentially a struggle, education should 
emphasize competition and the fair competitive 
spirit, (B) 

ZB 



48 



17 



18 



TABLE 1 — Continued 



Factor 


Item 




Loading 


Number 


Item and Classification 



. 76 
. 62 

. 61 



, 84 
.49 
47 



. 81 
. 66 
. 57 

-.48 
- . 48 

. 41 



8 

6 

7 



3 

26 

9 



29 



23 



24 

27 

10 



26 



Factor VI: Authoritarianism (Criticism of the Schools) 

Schools of today are neglecting tire three R's, (B) 

What is needed in the modern classroom is a revival 
of the authority of the teacher. (B) 

Teachers should keep in mind that pupils have to 
be made to work. (B) 

Factor VII: Attitudinal Emphasis (Life Adjustment) 

The learning of proper attitudes is often more 
important than the learning of subject matter, (A) 
Teachers should encourage pupils to study and criticize 
our own and other economic systems and practices. (A) 
Standards of work should not be the same for all pupils; 
they should vary with the pupil. (-A) 

Factor VIII: Reconstructionism 

The public school should take an active part in 
stimulating social change. (A) 

Education and educational institutions must be sources 
of new social ideas. (A) 

Children should be taught that all problems . should be 
subjected to critical and objective scrutiny, including 
religious, moral, economic, and social problems. (A) 
Children need and should have more supervision and 
discipline than they usually get. (- B) 

The goals of education should be dictated by children's 
interests and needs, as well as by the demands of 
society. (-A) 

Teachers should encourage pupils to study and criticize 
our own and other economic systems and practices. 

(A) 
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All of the factors were consistent in clustering progressivism and tra- 
ditionalism items into separate factors. A negative loading (-.48) on a 
Progressivism item in the progressive Reconstructionism factor was 
found: 

The goals of education should be dictated by children's inter- 
ests and needs, as well as by the demands of society. 

The Reconstruction factor has moderate disagreement with this item, 
suggesting that some of the factor's variance is comprised of power 
motives as well as humanistic motives - -that is, "demands of society" 
are valued over "children's interests and needs. " 

Factor V was a traditionalism factor. The name Academic 
Acquiescence was derived from the item with the second highest load- 
ing- -an item which Kerlinger elected not to title: 

Teachers need to be guided In what they are to teach. No 
individual teacher can be permitted to do as he wishes, espe- 
cially when it comes to teaching children. 

Because of its negative correlation with the criterion, the signs were 
reversed and the title was reversed to Academic Autonomy, 

Other sources of teachers' influence on the children's achieve- 
ment was gathered from (1) teacher background information* (2) instruc 
tional variations and classroom conditions; (3) teacher self-reports on 
their class; and (4) principals' forced rank scales on teacher traits, 
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Background teacher variables which were reported were age, 
marital status, years of teaching experience, teaching experience at 
grade level, teaching experience below first grade level (i, e, , pre- 
school or kindergarten), graduate classes in reading, and educational 
level attained. 

Classroom conditions and instructional variations were 
reported by the teachers. Class size, proportion of girls in the class, 
and the number of hours per week the teacher was aided by paraprofes- 
sionals and student teachers were recorded. The reading series pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. was a constant for all of the schools in the study. 
The number of reading groups and weeks spent on pre-reading readi- 
ness gave an indication of the teacher's instructional adaptability and 
devotion to readiness activities. The experimental emphasis on visuo- 
motor and classification training was universally heavy from the 
Experimental Group teachers. Teachers varied in the number of 
weeks spent on the pre-primer and pre-reading activities prior to the 
start of direct reading instruction, and differed on the average number 
of reading groups that they operated. The teachers were also asked 
their perception/ expectation of the ease of controlling behavior and of 
teaching reading to their high, middle, low and entire class groups. 
With the regression partial! ng out many of the abilities of the students, 
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the contribution of the Perc eption/Eas e of Teaching Reading and Con- 
trolling Behavior became closer to a self-report of the teacher's ability 
to cope with her present class. 

Principals' ratings on eight traits, such as the teachers' In- 
structional Adaptability to Individual Differences, Visible Energy, and 
Warmth over Aloofness were solicited. Ratings were forced ranked 
on a nine-point scale with reference labels to allow for comparison 
between school staffs. All scores were converted to standard T-scores 
so that the ratings of the principals and assistant principals could be 
averaged. 

Factor analysis of thirty variables revealed eight principal 
components : 

Perception/Expectation of Ease of Teaching Reading 

Adaptability 

Capacity for Grouping 

Experienc e 

Aides (hours per week; aides and student teachers) 

Class Size (small) 

Kinder gar ten/ Pre-School Experience 
Spontaneity versus Structure 

Variable loadings are presented on Table 2. A Teacher Adaptability 
factor combined five principal's ratings and the teacher's Number of 
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TABLE 2 



EIGHT FACTOR ROTATED FACTOR ANALYSIS ON TEACHER 
BACKGROUND AND CLASSROOM VARIABLES 



Factor 

Loading Variable Name and Factor Classification 



. 93 
. 89 
. 88 
. 71 
. 51 
, 52 
. 46 



. 81 
. 79 
. 79 

, 66 
• 64 
. 63 



, 80 
. 68 
. 62 
. 59 
50 
, 50 
,42 
. 41 



, 91 
. 84 
.76 



, 81 
-.74 
, 67 
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I. Perception/Expectation of Ease of Teaching Reading 

Ease of Teaching Reading - High Reading Group 
Ease of Teaching Reading - Middle Reading Group 
Ease of Teaching Reading - Low Reading Group 
Ease of Teaching Reading - Total Class 
Ease of Controlling Behavior - High Reading Group 
Ease of Controlling Behavior - Middle Reading Group 
Ease of Controlling Behavior - Total Class 

II, Adaptability 

Instructional Adaptability to Individual Differences 

Organizational Flexibility 

Visible Energy 

Graduate Hours in Reading 

Sense of Humor 

Control Without Harshness 

HI, Capacity for Grouping 

Number of Reading Groups 

Ease of Controlling Behavior - High Reading Group 
Ease of Controlling Behavior - Total Class 
Ease of Controlling Behavior - Low Reading Group 
Graduate Hours in Reading 

Ease of Controlling Behavior - Middle Reading Group 
Control Without Harshness 

Weeks of Pre-Primer and Pre-Reading Activity 

IV. Experience 
Experience 

Experience at Grade Level 
Age of T eacher 

V. Aides 

Aides (hours per week, aides and student teachers) 
Achievement Emphasis 
Proportion of Girls in Class 

33 



23 



85 
. 60 
.42 



. 74 
-.45 



89 
. 62 
.49 

-.40 



TABLE 2 --Continued 

VI, Class Size 

t 

Class Size 
Married 

Weeks of Pre-Reading and Pre-Primer Activities 

VII, Kindergarten /Preschool Experience 

Kinde r gar ten /Pre s chool Experience 
Sense of Humor 

VIII, Spontaneity versus Structure 

Structure over Spontaneity 
Warmth versus Aloofness 

Weeks of Pre-Reading and Pre-Primer Activities 
Achievement Emphasis 
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Graduate Hours in Reading, The Perception/ Expectation of the Ease 
of Teaching Reading was consistently underlaid with the Ease of Con- 
trolling Behavior variables - confirmed by the principals' ratings of 
the teachers' Ability to Control without Harshness. Capacity for Group- 
ing also picked up the Ease of Controlling Behavior variables. 
Apparently, the number of reading groups a teacher forms is related 
as much (or more) to the teacher's perception of his or her own capac- 
ity to handle classroom control as it is to the instructional needs of the 
students. 



Spontaneity versus Structure factor describes a teacher with 
low structure, high spontaneity, high warmth, low aloofness, low 
achievement emphasis, and relatively more weeks spent on pre-reading 
activities. Teacher Experience was a logically consistent factor. 
Including Age of Teacher, However, both Number of Hours of Aides 



and Student Teachers and Class Size bordered on the uninterpretable. 
Presence of Aides and Student Teachers was related with low Teacher 



Achievement Emphasis and a high Proportion of Girls in Class, The 
assignment of student teachers to teachers with well-behaved class- 
rooms with a predominance of girls is a plausable explanation for the 
higher proportion of girls. Low achievement emphasis is a harder 
variable to justify in this factor. Achievement Emphasis was not con- 
sidered a virtue for first grade teachers by most of the principals who 
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rated them. Class Size had a high (-. 85) loading on the Low Class 
Size factor. Unfortunately, the marital status of the teachers also 
loaded on this factor. Married teachers were more numerous in the 
suburban classrooms, which had small class sizes. Although it was 
not a random chance relationship, teacher marital status adds nothing 
to the theoretical construct of Class Size. 
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Findings 



The Experimental Results 

The hypothesis that the Experimental Group w ould exceed the 
Control Group in reading achievement was overwhe lmingly supported 
by the Middle Socio-Economic Climate sample, where the Wayne 
County Pre-Reading Program accounted for 1 9 , 29 , and 24 percent of 
the variance on the three reading achievement me asures. On the total 
sample, the experiment was statistically significant in adding to the 
prediction of the Vocabulary Subtest, but with only one percent of the 
variance. The male sample provided inconsistent experimental treat- 
ment results. The Wayne County Pre-Reading Program was positive 
in predicting Comprehension and negative on Vocabulary- -three and 



four percent of the variance, respectively. 

Much of this inconsistency was traced to the Lower-Middle 
Socio-Economic Climate experimental school whose teachers were 
under heavy stress due to a school reorganization which was threaten 
ing their job security. It was only with great reluctance and undue 
optimism that the school was allowed to remain in the experiment. 

The predictors which were used to control the differences 
among groups provided the diagnostic validities of the Wayne County 



Pre-Reading Test and revealed the importance of the other variables 
in describing the antecedents and conditions of reading. 
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Wayne County Pre-Reading Test 

The hypothesis that the Pre-Reading Test would be as predic- 
tive as the deHjrseh Predictive Index was borne out . There were 
higher multiple correlations with the Gates -MaeGini tie Comprehension 
and Vocabulary subtests and an insignificant difference with the Gray 
Oral Reading Test, The deHirsch Predictive Index accounted for 
23 percent of the Vocabulary variance for Its highest prediction. The 
deHirsch Predictive Index was used only with the Experimental Group, 
With the same group the Wayne County Pre-Reading Test and The Self- 
Concept and Motivation Inventory (SC AMIN) explained 15, 35, and 28 
percent of the variance of Oral Reading, Vocabulary, and Comprehen- 
sion test scores. About one-third of the accounted variance was pre- 
dicted by SC AMIN, Failure Avoidance (renamed Achievement Invest- 
ment) was the most consistent predictor of the SCAMIN subtest. Self- 
Concept and Achievement Needs were the remaining subtest. Both 
were significant on at least one criterion. 

The scores from the Control Group had a slightly higher pre- 

■ H 

dictability even without SCAMIN- -21, 36, and 31 percent of Oral Read- 
ing, Vocabulary, and Comprehension, respectively. Word Recogni- 
tion I and n . Word Matching and Word Reproduction were each the 
highest predictor of one reading score. Only Categories was not sig- 
nificant within the Control Group - or any other sample. 
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^ g 3,1 s ths highest and most consistent predictor 



throughout all of the samples. The Middle Socio-Economic Climate 
Group did not gain any information from the Vlsuo -Motor or Word 
Matching subtests. However, this was the only socio-economic group 

to be influenced by Auditory Memory. 

All of the subtests were reliable enough (. 61 to » 90) for group 

use. 



Socio-Economic Variables 

Variables alternated as the lead criterion predictors in the 
set of socio-economic variables. None of the variables explained more 
than five percent of the variance after the test scores were entered 
into the regression equations. In this set, Employment of Mother was 
the most frequently significant variable and was usually related to Oral 
Reading. Education of Father and Education of Mother led the socio- 
economic variable set at the low socio-economic and low -middle socio- 
economic climates, respectively. Occupa t ional Status of Father was a 
more sensitive predictor than parental education in the middle class; 

group. 

A cross -sex relationship exists, with mothers influencing 
sons and fathers influencing their daughters. Education and Empl o y- 
ment of Mother was related to achievement among boys, and Education 
of Father was related to achievement for the girls. 
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Socio-Economic Climate of School was of little predictive use 
after the individual socio-economic data were entered, 

Intactness of Family occasionally added one or two percent to 
the explanation of reading score variance. 

Teacher and Classroom Variables 

Teacher attitudes (Ker linger Education Scale VH), self- 
perceptions with regard to their classes, principals’ ranked ratings of 
the teachers, readiness provisions, teacher biographical data, and 
classroom size were factor -analyzed to yield some powerful indicators 
of experimental success. 

Within the Experimental Group, the factors of Teacher Auton- 
omy (or Professional Self-Concept), Teacher Attitude Toward Individ- 
ualization, Teacher Attitude Toward Experimentalism, Teacher Empha- 
sis Toward Discipline (negative). Emphasis on Student Attitude (negative) 
accounted for over a third of the 57 percent of the attributable Vocabu- 
lary variance. Slightly opposite relationships were found on expressed 
attitudes toward individualization and autonomy in the Control Group, 

The Teacher Expectation and Perception of the Ease of Teaching Read- 
ing to Her Class was a large but inconsistent predictor. Again the 
Experimental Group reacted positively and the Control Group nega- 
tively. These differences suggest an interaction effect of attitude and 
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experiment; that is, appropriate teacher attitudes are without positive 
instructional effect unless an implementing experimental program is 
available to put the attitudes into action. 

Teacher Experience in Years was a negatively related factor 
with reading achievement, particularly among the low -socio-economic 
climate males. Teacher Authoritarianism , Teacher Spontaneity Over 
Structure, and Teacher Attitude Toward Reconstructionism were also 
negatively related to the criteria. Teacher Adaptability , Emphasis on 
Subject Matter , and Capacity for Grouping appeared as significant 
factors. 

The use of Teacher Aides and Student Teachers (hours per 
week) equalled or slightly exceeded Smaller Class Size in its influence 
on reading scores. The paraprof essionals and student teachers 
explained variances as high as five percent. 



Other Student Variables 

The student physical variables which were identified as signifi 
cant predictors of reading achievement were (in order of frequency of 
appearance); Normal Gross Motor Coordination (a teacher rating). 
Normal Vision, Excessive Absence (negative), and Normal Speech, 
Gross Motor Coordination was important to the boys and to the Control 
Group. The Experimental Group had some activities, such as those of 
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Kephart, to aid in minimizing the effect of gross nr. tor developmental 
lags. Normal Hearing did not contribute to the prediction. 

Experiential variables were Extensive Travel , Normal Par- 
ticipation in Classroom Discussion , and Pre-School Attendance , Pre- 
school attendance appeared related to achievement only in the middle 
class private nursery schools, English Language Spoken in the Home 
did not add to the regression equations. 

Sex and Age 

Being a girl added on the average of five percent to the predic- 
tion of Oral Reading variance in all samples after all other variable 
sets were entered into the analysis. Vocabulary and Comprehension 
were not so consistently influenced. 

In no sample did the Relative Age in Grade significantly aid in 
predicting achievement in reading. 

As noted elsewhere, boys were more vulnerable to coordina- 
tion problems and excessive absence, although girls have a higher fre- 
quency of excessive absence. Girls benefited from Extensive Travel 
and Normal Participation in Classroom Discussion, 

Reading achievement of females was related to higher T eacher 
Expectations of the Ease of Teaching Reading to the Class , Smaller 
Class Size , and Teacher Adaptability , but not Teacher Spontaneity Over 
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Structure, Males did better with teachers of less experience (or age), 
teachers with kindergarten experience, and with the presence of teacher 
aides or student teachers. 

The total reading test variance for which the Wayne County 
Pre-Reading Test scores accounted was identical for males and 
females* however, the contributions of the subtests revealed different 
cognitive and perceptual functioning among first grade boys and girls. 
Among the females, Reversals , Auditory Perception , and Auditory 
Memory were most important. Among the males, the lexical variables 
of Word Recognition 1 and II .and Word Matching were the most efficient 
forecasters of reading achievement. 

Multiple Correlations 

The highest multiple correlation was , 82 for the middle socio- 
economic climate group and . 78 for the males, both with Vocabulary 
subtest scores. The Gray Oral Reading Test scores had the lowest 
multiple correlations. Males ran higher multiple correlations than 
females on the Oral Reading and Vocabulary scores. 
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C onclu sions and Recommendations 



Conclusions 

Using stepwise multiple regression analysis to control the 
effect of a large number of variables, the Wayne County Pre-Reading 
Program was found significantly effective in producing much higher 
reading achievement scores among middle socio-economic climate 
first graders. The Experimental Group accounted for up to 29 percent 
of the Gates -MacGinitie Vocabulary subtest score, 24 percent of the 
Gates -MacGinitie Comprehension subtest score, and 19 percent of the 
Gray Oral Reading Test Score, The effects on the total experimental 
group were significant but small, and were inconsistent among the first 
grade males. The lower-middle socio-economic climate experimental 
school had intervening conditions which lowered achievement! thus, the 
vulnerability of the experimental program to teacher quality and stabil- 
ity is considerable. Twenty percent of the experimental group's Vocabu 
lary criterion variance was due to teacher variables. 

The Wayne County Pre-Reading Test, accompanied by the 
Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory , were as predictive or mo re so 
than the deffirseh Predictive Index. This supports the substitution of 
the group-administered measures on the Pre-Reading Test, 
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No single predictor was outstanding. The most efficient pre- 
dictors recommended for re-use are: 

1, All of the subtests of the Wayne County Pre-Reading Test 
with the exception of Categories 

2, The Achievement Investment subtest of the Self - Cone apt 
and Motivation Inventory 

3, Physical variables such as Gross Motor Coordination for 
the boys and Normal Vision 

4, Teacher attitude factors from the Kerlinger Education 
Scale VII: Attitude Toward Individualization and Autonomy 

5, Sex: Female for predicting Oral Reading 

6, A full set of parental educational and occupational data 

7, Hours of Teaching Aides and Student Teachers 

8, Class Size 

9, Extensive student travel and kindergarten teacher 3 a rating 
of child's knowledge of children's literature 



Recommendations 

In view of the promising effect of the Wayne County Pre- 
Reading Program in middle class schools, it is recommended; 

1, That the materials be further evaluated and edited into a 
smaller number of lessons, [This has now been done. ] 
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2, That full implementation of the program continue in: 

(a) first grade, concurrent with reading instruction; 

(b) kindergarten, using diagnostic, individually prescribed 
instruction; and (c) pre-school, using the materials. 

3. That paraprofessionals be trained and employed to spare 
teachers the distributive task of assigning the materials 
on an individual basis. Hopefully, this should reduce the 
variability of teacher interest and skill upon the program. 

Because of the lower experimental differences on the oral 
reading scores, an expansion of the expressive language materials in 
the Program is recommended. 

The methodology of using factor analysis to consolidate a large 
number of variables, and using the factor scores in a multiple regres- 
sion, should be made a routine procedure in achievement prediction 
involving a large number of variables. 
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APPENDIX A 

KERLINGEll'S 
EDUCATION SCALE VII 



Instructions: Given below are 30 statements on educational ideas and problems 

about which we all have beliefs , opinions, and attitudes. We all think 
differently about such matters, and this scale is an attempt to let you ex- 
press your beliefs and opinions. Respond to each of the items as follows. 




Agree Very Strongly: 


+ 3 


Disagree 


Very Strongly: 


Agree Strongly: 


+ 2 


Disagree 


Strongly: 


Agree: 


+ 1 


Disagree: 





For example, if you agree ve ry strongly with a statement, you would write 
+ 3 on the short line preceding the statement, but if you should happen to 
disagree with it f you would put a « 1 in front of it. Respond to each state* 
ment as best you can. Go rapidly but carefully. Do not spend too much 
time on any one statement; try to respond and then go on. 



1. Learning is essentially a process of increasing one's store 
of information about the various fields of knowledge, 

2, The curriculum consists of subject matter to be learned and 
skills to be acquired. 



3. The learning of proper attitudes is often more important than 
the learning of subject matter. 

4. It is more important that the child learn how to approach and 
solve problems than it is for him to master the subject matter 
of the curriculum. 



5, The true view of education is so arranging learning that the 
child gradually builds up a storehouse of knowledge that he 
can use in the future. 



O 

ERJC 



b, What is needed, in the modern classroom is a revival of the 
authority of the teacher, 

7, Teachers should keep in mind that pupils have to he made to 
wo rk, 

8, Schools of today are neglecting the three R's. 

9, Standards of work should not be the same for all pupils; they 
should vary with the pupil. 

10, The gpals of education should be dictated by children's interests 
and needs, as well as by the demands of society, 

11, Each subject and activity should be aimed at developing a par- 
ticular part of the child’s makeup: physical, intellectual, 
social, moral, or spiritual. 
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12 . 



Ri f :ht from the very first grade, teachers must teach the child at hia own 
level and not at the level of the grade he is in . 



13 . 



Icacher^ need to be guided in what they arc to teach. No individual teacher 
chUdr PerrmUCd l ° <i0 a< * h ° Wishu ®' ca P cc *ally when it comes to teaching 



14 . 



Learning experiences organized around life experiences rather than 
around subjects is desirable in our schools. 



15 . 



We should fit the curriculum to the child and not the child to the 
curriculum. 



16 , 



Subjects that sharpen the mind, like mathematics and foreign languages 
need greater emphasis in the public school curriculum. 



17 , 



Since life is essentially a struggle, education should emphasize 
competition and the fair competitive spirit. 



18 . 



The healthy interaction of pupils one with another is just as important in 
school as the learning of subject matter. 



19 . 



The organization of instruction and learning must be centered on universal 
ideas and truths if education is to be more than passing fads and fancies. 



20 , 



The curriculum should contain an orderly arrangement of subjects that 
represents the best of our cultural heritage. 



21 . 



True discipline springs from interest, motivation, and involvement in 
live problems. 



22 . 



d ® vel °P ment and social development are as important in the 
evaluation of pupil programs as academic achievement. 



23 . 

24 . 



Education and educational institutions must be sources of new social ideas. 



Children should be taught that all problems should be subjected to critical 

and objective scrutiny, including religious, moral, economic, and social 
problems . 



25 . 



One of the big difficulties with modern schools is that discipline is often 
sacrificed to the interests of children. 



26 . 



Teachers should encourage pupils to study and criticize our own and other 
economic systems and practices. 



27 , 



usually get Ged ^ m ° re 8 u P ervision and discipline than they 



28 , 



29 . 



Schools should teach children dependence on higher moral values. 

The public school should take an active part in stimulating social change, 
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30 . 



Learning is experimental; the child should be taught to test alternative*, 

before accepting any of them, ? 



APPENDIX B 



DESCRIPTION OF PRESENT CLASS 



Class size during the greater part of the year 

Proportion of hoys to girls 

Number of weeks spent on pre-reading and pre -primer activities 

i 

Number of reading groups usually in operation 

Have you had a paraprofessional teacher aide, or volunteer mother 
assist you in instructional activity? Yes No 

If Yes, how many hours per week? hrs/week 

Publisher of your basal text 



How would you rate this year's class in: * 



Ease of Teaching Reading [check] 





Hardest 


Harder 


Representative 


Easier 


E&iieot 


Whole 

Class 




















Top 

Group 




















Middle 

Group 




















Low 

Group 





















Ease of Managing their Attention and Behavior [check] 





Hardest 


Harder 


Representative 


Easier 


Eisieit 


Whole 

Glass 




















Top 

Group 




















Middle 

Group 




















Low 

Group 
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Hardest : 

Harder ; 
Representative : 
Easier : 

Easiest: 



Hardest class 1 have taught 
Harder than most classes I have taught 
Representative of most classes I have taugl 
Easier than most classes I have tau gh t 
Easiest class 1 have taught 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



APPENDIX C 



i.di* L OF . STU PE NTS W I II I E XCE P ' FIONA L CHAR A C I* E RIS T ICS 



ARE THERE ANY STUDENTS IN THIS SAMPLE WHO 

{J-Liast; list] 

1 • ... To the bos I of your knowledge do not have a television 

set? 



* , , Shares their nxtnnsivn travel [in this country or abroad] 

in class discussions and "show and tell"? 



• ■ - * ° the bos t of your knowlurlgo, attended a Headstart 

nursery school program? 



• * * Have? provided negligible volunteer participation in 
class discussion* "question and answer", and oral reading 
ac tj vi ties ? 



, , , Have a retarded sibling in the home? 



. . s Were able to sound and road phrases prior to commencing 
reading instruction in first grade? 



- . . Had an obvious almost total unawareness of the common 

nurse* ry rhymes and children's literature familiar to most 
first graders entering the grade? 



• . . Had an exceptionally outstanding knowledge of children’s 
literature [upon entering first grade] as exhibited by story 
telling and singing? 



9* * • • Have a foreign la nguagn spoken in the home? 



* . . Have an obvious sneech impediment? 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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l l • . . * Have a dialect which makes it difficult for them to be 

under s tood ? 



1 2 . 



Have a diagnosed hearing difficulty? 



J 3, 



Should ho wearing glasses but are not? 



L4 # * * - To your knowledge, appear to be coming to school 

without breakfast or lunch? 



I 



Arc falling asleep in class? 



I (>. 



Have accumulated absences of four weeks or more? 



17 . 



* * Appear to he visibly ill 4 



18. * * - To your knowledge, have a household member who it 

chronically ill? 

I 9. . . 4 Have nol mastered bladder control? 



... Are obviously uncoordinated i. e, , trip over themselve 
walk into walls? 



2*1* * - - Are exceptionally prone to cry more than the usual 

first grader? 



^2* ... Are special education referrals? 



23. . . . Were kindergarten repeaters? 



NJMimlr 
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APPENDIX D 



DESCRIPTION OF PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE EXPERIMENT 



First grade teachers [namea]; 




D. 



Place the letter preeeeding each name in description scales below 
letter per box, please]. Describe the teacher 1 a characteristics as 



[one 



"most, M "more, M "less, n or "least" 
have worked with or observed. 



representative of most teachers you 



Description Scales [enter letter] 





Most 


More 


Repres entative 


Less 


Least 


Sense of 
Hurno r 




















Visible 

Energy 




















Organizational 

Structure 




















Organizational 

Flexibility 





















# Definitions: 

Sense of Hu mor : The ability to provide and appreciate humor with children; . 

to take* oneself lightly. 

Vis ibl e J! n orgy: Displays personal activity and an intensity of pace and 

purpose. 

Orga nisational Structure : Displays a preference for consistency and 

routine to spontaneity. 

Orga nisational Flexibility : Unperturbed by interruptions, added students « and 

organisational changes that would cause others to break stride. 
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4b 



- 2 - 





Most 


More 


Repre s entati ve 


Lea s 


Lma«t 


Achieve me nt 
Emphasis 




















Instructional 

Adaptability 










* 










Control with- 
out Harshness 




















Aloofness 
over Intimacy 





















* Definitions : 

Achievement Emphasis : Strong committment to insisting on high sta.nda.rds 
of achievement. 

Adaptability : Ability to adjust instruction to the wide variations of 
individual differences. 

Control without Harshness : Ability to manage pupil behavior while main- 
taining warmth and friendliness. 

Aloofness over Intimacy; Tendency to have slightly more social distance 
between herself and students* more of a cordial visitor than a big sister. 
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— ■ - — — ■ 

( indicates Beta Weight Sign opposite that of simple correlation, ) 
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appendix f 



WAYNE COUNTY PRE-READING TEST 
Directions for Administering 



Purpos< 



mental w ^ PRE-READING TEST is designed to assess the develop- 

learltL “ ? ertain areas which *> be extremely important in 

detcribeH ^ V* h f B heen P atterned ^e Predictive Index Battery 

described by deHirsch, Jansky and Langford in Predicting Reading Failure . 1 

Target Group 

The test can be given during the second semester of kindergarten or the 
first week or two in first grade. It should identify potential reading failures and 
tiie areas of weakness or difficulty. 

Content 



. . The sub-tests measure the child's competence in sensorimotor, perceptu- 

al and linguistic skills. A test of pencil mastery is used to assess fine motor 
patternin g. Visual -perceptual patterning is tested by requiring the child to copy 
various forms and shapes. Auditory-perceptual patterning is measured by tests 
of auditory me mory and auditory di scrimination . The ability to generalize is tested 
w ere the child is asked to determine which objects belong together. 

— - — — — — T e . s ,5° include a test of Reversals* Word Matching, two 

. “ ° ® rd R « c °g nit i° n . and a test requiring reproduction of words previously 

taught. The first word recognition test requires the child to pick out twb woids 

pi-eviously taught in a vertical Ust of ten words. The second, requires the child 
to identify the two words from a list of ten words on a horizontal plan. The Word 
Reproduction test involves having a child write from memory the two words which 



Use of Results ■■ ■■'; !■ V. 

j • • . — J* e teBt should help identify those children for whom failure can be p'r*- 
16 - SB ^ ifi c intervention takes place. It also diagnoses specificareas 
o eve ODmenb an Q r weakness so that appropriate teachingstrategies may be 



Katrina deHirsLh, J eannette 
Reading Failu r e (New York: Harper 



and Row), 1966. 
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General 

The class should be divided into groups no larger than 12 for the test. If 
paraprofessionals or student helpers are available, they may be used to make 
certain that each child is at the proper place at all times. Some of the tests re- 
quire masks or markers. These, as well as a supply of sharpened pencils or 
crayons should be at hand before beginning the test. 

It is well to give the test in two sittings. Should the children become tired 
or restless, the first sitting can be interrupted after any of the subtests. The 
second sitting, however, should be completed without a break. 

The first page should be filled out before passing out the student booklet. 



FIRST SITTING 



Test 1: Pencil Use 



The teacher may record her observations here at the same time she is 
filling out the required information on the test booklet. If she is uncertain of 
any child's performance with a pencil, she may observe him as he completes 
the test. If the child's grasp is so loose that he can hardly hold a pencil, re- 
cord a score of _1_ after "Grasp too loose" on the first page. If he is unable to 
manipulate a pencil or if he presses so hard that he tears the page, he is scored 
2. If he handles a pencil adequately, he is socred 3, 



Test 2* Visuo-Motor Skill 



A sheet of blank paper should be inserted behind Test 2 so that the pictures 
from the following page will not. show through. Direct each child to turn the page 
and fold back the first sheet. Say, - 'Here are som e pictur e s for you to copy. In 
the space beside each picture, make another one just like it. " - 



When it appears that all children have finished, say, "Now; will you turn i, 
this page and fold it back just as you did the first one, " Now put the clean sheet 
of paper under thispage. Here are some more pictures for you to copy. In the 
space beside each picture make another one just like it. " 



When all therchildrah^ Have: finished, have: tkeirh turn, the "page and fold it 



back. 



Test 3: Auditory Discrimination 



. - 



VvV'"v.'..: 

■'r-V ■" 



Before starting the test, have each child- 



the piece 61 cleanpaper 

, ■. - : ; : , , 



from his booklet and use it as a marker. This test will require very careful di 

y -.V. v:;.i . ^ 



recti on* The ability to discriminate betwe^n?wor^ 



, tnnvHe fhaf hnifm ^AnniVinn f* 
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task. They are asked to determine whether the examiner is saying the same word 
twiee or two different words. Do not begin the first test item until the children 
understand what is meant by "same" and "different. " Another potential source 
of difficulty i# in the use of the response sheet. Here, too, try to make certain 
that the children understand how to respond. The following directions should be 
modified as necessary. 



Say, "I am going to say two words. Listen very carefully. Do I say the 
same word twice or two different words? Listen: school, home. That 1 © right, 

I said two different words* Listen again: Mother, brother# Did 1 say the same 

word twice? No, I said two different words. Listen again: Mary, Mary. Yes, 
that time I said the same word twice. Listen: name, name. Yes, I said the 

same word twice again," "Now look at your paper. Put your marker under the 
first row of pictures, the one starting with two cups. Do you see that on one 
side of your paper the pictures are the same? On the other side, they are differ- 
ent, I am going to say some more pairs of words. If 1 say the same word twice 
put a mark like this on the two pictures that are the same." Show how to place X 
on the two pictures. "If I say two different words, put a mark like this on the 
pictures oi two different things. ,f Show how to mark the paper. "Put your mark- 
er on the first row, " Check to make sure each child is looking at the first row 
on the paper. "Now listen: good, good. Did I say the same word twice? Ye© 4 I 
did. Now put a mark on the two cups that are the same, " 

Check to see that each child hats marked the correct pictures. 

Now I am going to say some other words. If I say the same word twice, 
mark tlie two pictures that are the same. If I say two different words, mark the 
two pictures that are different, " 

The examiner snould make sure that each child is on the proper row at all 
time B. /Aiclois .can fee: useful here. The marker should be used to help children 
fi nd and ke ep the place . Say , ,! Moy e y 6u r mar ke r down to th a next r ow, the one 
that starts with two balls. Are you ready to listen? Remember you listen to the 
words, decide whether Is aid the same word twice or two different words ^ arid ; 
then mark the right pictures* " •/ 



0 
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- night 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two horns, Listen: 



2. head 



said 



Move y our marker down to the roiv that starts with two tops. Listen: 

. ' - • ’ ' r i • : 1 

u man 



vy^-,;.y y. : 






“ • " v- 



Move your mar ke r down to the r o w that starts with two forks. vLiiten!.:w:? ; ;»nv- 

■ - ----- ■ . - - 



- '■ - • 






• • v^-v. 



A jl ... 

ace .at e m . 
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.. . • . y ; > . . ’ y V , * . 
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Move your marker down to the row that starts with two dogs. Listen- 

5, him - hit 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two clocks. Listen: 

6, child - child 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two chairs. Listen: 

7, train - train 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two boats. Listen: 

8, chin - chain 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two kittens. Listen: 

9, stop - tops ' 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two swings. Listen: 

10. boy ■ boil 



"Turn the page and fold it back. Now put your marker under the first, row, 
the one that starts with two balls. Listen: W'-V 



11, anger 






angry 






Move your marker down to the row that starts with two horns. Listen: 

' ; . • 






•• • • * ■ ... a ' * - - - 

, .. VVJ.:, •. ■ *: v \v r-.V. . ;:v.; • -.v .=; /• . .• , ' 

- | A ' 1 , ■ v _ . - .-r. :'. Ii. . 7 ':.-. - 7 ■ v .. 7 ..r .. = 






12. plate plate 

'■ - 7- ■ ' 

•'■‘i ‘ - , : 



plate 




mi 

. 7 .. 7 7 /^ - . 7 : 7- .77 
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Move your marker down to the row that starts with two chairs. Listen: 

17, had * hid 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two boats. Listen: 

18. came - came 



Move your marker down to the row that starts with two kittens. Listen; 

19. imitate * imitate 



Move your marker down to the row that starts with two swings. Listen* 

£0, revolve » revive 



Now turn the page and fold it back, the way you did the others. 
Test 4; Auditory Memory 



Say # "Put your marker on this page so that all the pictures are covered, ,f 
Check to make sure that each child has his marker in the correct position. Say, 
"I am going to say some worcSr, to you while the pictures are all covered. After 
I say the words, move your marker down to the next row and put X on the picture 
pf ^he words I said. Remember to mark only the pictures of the words that 1 say, 

cm pietur^ 

is box. Now move your marker down one row and put X on the box^v Check to 



the ''picture' of a box. "Do not 

again until 1 tell you to. " ’iJ'Z ' "• .• 



^ ^ #a ^? The next word is doll. Move your marker down to the next row 

an< ® ptit X on the doll. V. : Pause white the children mark 

"Don't move your marker sto the next row until I say the words. Ready? 






.'f- 






b.? car, leaves 



:!• 









.... ... . 



: - :• ••.- • , 



• -;;.L : i 



c. cup, top 



.. .if . 






cow. wheal* dog 
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Test 5: Categories 

Say, Put your marker under the first row, the one that starts with tree, " 
Make certain that each child has his marker in the proper place. Say, "In each 
row there are two pictures that belong together. Look at all the pictures in the 
first row. Which two belong together? That's right, the moon and star belong 

together. Now put a mark on the moon and the star like this, " Show how to put 
X on the pictures. 



Now move your marker down to the next row. the one that starts with a 
cup. Can someone tell me what the pictures are? That's right. Now put a mark 
on the two that go together, " 

"Move your marker down to the next row, the one that starts with a boy. 
Who can tell what these pictures are? Now decide which two belong together and 
put a mark on those pictures. " 

"Move your marker down to the next row, the one that starts with a pic- 
ture of leaves. What are the pictures? Mark the two that go together. " 

"Move your marker down to the next row, the one that begins with a spoon. 
What are the pictures? Mark the two that go together. " 

"Look at the bottom row, the own that begins with a flag. What are the , 
pictures? Put a mark on the two that belong together. " 



Now you may close your books. You have worked very hard. Thank you. " 
The first testing session should stop at this point. Children may take a 

break and finish the test or the test may be completed another day. 



SECOND SITTI NG 



Each child will need pencil and paper. Say, "Today we are all going to do 
some work with words and pictures. Would you like to learn how to read two 
words? Here is the word bat," Show the flashcard. 

Can you say bat ?,; Take a good look at the word. Let's all say it together, 

th^^shcard again, ^ 

^-iM ^in tdrn and have him respond with bat. If he does not know the word, iidpply 
it and ask him to repeat it. ■ / ' • 1 

"Now here is a different word. This word is chair. " Sftow the flashcard. 




What is this word? (Show bat . ) What is this . word? (Show chair. )■ Now 
I am going to hold out both words (one in each hand at arm's length). Point to 
bat . Point to chair . £ r. ^ : v: r ;: ' ^ -j-v '■ ^ >v. 7-; •••/•. ^-.7- r 77- 
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I will write both words on the blackboard. Will you please copy the word 
bat ? Now write the word chair , " 

Collect the paper on which the words are written. 

Teat 6; Reversals 

Each child will need a marker and a pencil. Say, "Open your booklet to 
this page, " 



Show the children which page to use and make certain they all have the 
correct page. 

Say, "Now we are going to do some matching. Put your marker under the 
first row on your paper. Find the word in the box. Look at the rest of the row. 
Do you find any other words exactly like the one in the box? All right. Put a 
mark on each one that is exactly like the one in the box , . .which ones did you 
mark?" Check to see that each child marked all the correct responses. Now 
move your marker down to the next row. Mark each word that is exactly like 
the word in the box. You may finish the page by yourselves. " 



When all the children have finished, have them turn the page and fold it 

back. 

Test 7: Word Matching 

Have children place markers under first row. 



O* 1 your paper you will see some boxes. Look at the words in each 
box very carefully. Two of the words in each box are the sune, and the others 
are different. Find the two words in the fir st box which are the same. Put your 
fingers on them. That's right. Those words are the same. Now make a mark 
from one word to the other word just like it." 



Check to see that the children are marking correctly. Say, "Now find the 
wordsthat are the eaxne in the other boxes v in this row. . . move your marker ■ 
down tp the next . row. >• v, Mar k the words in each box: that are f He s am e . Note : 

Use markers if necessary. Check to. make certain that no boxes are omitted. 
When alt:childr^ ha^ turn the page arid fold it back. 

Test 8: Word Recognition I 



Have children place a mask or marker on the bottom part of the page. 
Say, "Do you remember the two words you learned a few minutes ago? That's 
right, bat and chair , (If students don't remember, tell them. ) Here is a list 
of words you don't know, but hidden in the list are the words you learned. Put 
a niark oti the two words you learned. " 



When the children have finished, have them move the mask or marker to the 
tnn part of the page, 

ERIC; : ‘ ^ ” """ "" """ 
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Teat 9; Word Recognition II 

Say, "Here is another list. Bat and chair are hidden in this list, too. 
Put a mark on them. 

When all the children have finished, have them turn the page and fold it 

back. 

Test 10: Word Reproduction 

Show the flashcards with bat and chair again. Say, n Here are your two 
words again. Take a good look at them before I take them away. Now try to 
write both words on your paper just as you did a few minutes ago. Write as 
much of each word as you can remember, " 

When all children have finished, collect the test booklets. 
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WAYNE COUNTY PRE-READING TEST 
Directions for Administering 



Purpose 

The Wayne County PRE-READING TEST is designed to as sess the 
developmental level of children in certain areas which seem to be extreme- 
ly important in learning to read. The test has been patterned after the 
Predictive Index Battery described by deHirsch, Jansky and Langford in 
Predicting Reading Failure, 1 



Target Group 



The test can be given during the second semester of kindergarten ot 
the first week or two in first grade. It should identify potential reading fail- 
ures and the areas of weakness or difficulty. 

Content 

Observation of the child's pencil mastery is used to assess fine mo* 
tor patterning . Visual -perceptual patterning is tested by requiring the child 
to copy various forms and shapes. Auditory- pe rceptual patterning is meas- 
ured by tests of auditory memory and auditory discrimination . The ability 
to generalize is tested by categories where the child is asked to determine 
which objects belong together. 



Reading Readiness Tests include a test of reversals, word matching, 
two tests of word recognition, and a test requiring reproduction of words 
previously taught. The first word recognition test requires the child to pick 
out three words previously taught inavertical list of ten words. The sec- 
oaid, requires the child to identify the same three words from a. 11 Bt of ten 
words on a. horizontal plane. The word reproduction test involves having a 
child write the three words from memory. 

Use of Results 



Thetest should help identify those children for whom failure can be 
predicted unless specific intervention takes place. It also diagnoses spe- 
cifi^ at-eas qf deyel^ or weakiies s so that appropriate teaching 

strategies may be applied. 2 



l deHirsch, Jeannette Jansky and William Langford, Predict- 
ing Reading Failure (New York: Harper and Rowl. 1966. ; : ' -v: 

^See Rachel Brake, The Wayne Cou nty Pre-Reading Program for Pre- 
venting Reading Failure (Detroit: Wayne CoantvIntermediateSchool pistrict, 
’~00 Kales Building), 1971. 
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Pirections for Administering 

The class should be divided into groups of no la *ger than 12 children 
for the test. If paraprofessionals or student helpers are available, they may 
be used to make certain that each child is at the proper place at all times. 
Some of the tests require masks or markers. These, as well as a supply 
of sharpened pencils or crayons should be at hand before beginning the test. 



It is well to give the test in two sittings. Should the children become 
tired or restless, the first sitting can be interrupted after any of the sub- 
tests, The second sitting, however, should be completed without a break. 

The first page should be filled out before passing out the student * 
booklet* If the examiner has observed the child's performance with a pen- 
cil, the appropriate line at the bottom of the first page should be checked. 

If she is uncertain, she may observe him as he completes the test and then 
record her observations, 

FIRST SITTING 

Test 1: Visuo-Motor Skill 



A sheet of blank paper should be inserted behind Test 1 so that. the 
pictures from the following page will not show through. Direct each child 
to turn the page and fold back the first sheet. Say, "Here are some pic- 
tures for you to copy. In the space beside each picture, make another one 
just like it. " 



When it appears that all children have finished, say, "Now will you 
turn this page and fold it back just as you did the first one. Now piit the 
clean sheet of paper under this page. Here are some more pictures for 
you to copy. In the space beside each picture make another one just like it. " 

When all the children have finished, have them turn the page and 
fold it back. .v'--'-' jf-'r- 7 



T eat 2: Auditory Discrimination 



ERIC 



Before starting the te st, have each child remove the piece of. clean * 

; pape? from^ and^use . it isamaikeir 7^Thih 

careful direction. The-ability to discriminate between words that have com- 
mon elements is being tested. Some children, however, may have difficulty 
understanding the task. They are asked to determine whether the examiner 
is saying the same word twice or two;different words. Do hot begin the first 

test item until the children under sthhd- what is mbhhthyZ " same 1 .* arid "differ - 

ent; " Another potential source of difficulty is in. the use of the response 
sheet. Here, too, try to make certain that the children understand how to 
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respond* Some examiners have found it helpful to draw three or four sam* 
pies on the chalkboard and use these as a class exercise before turning to 
the sample item on the test. The following directions should be modified 
as necessary* 

Say, n I am going to say two words* Listen very carefully* Do I 
say the same word twice or two different words? Listen* school, home. 
That s right, I said two different words. Listen again: mother, brother* 

Did I say the same word twice? No, I said two different words. Listen 
a^ain: Mary, Mary. Yes, that time I said the same word twice. Listen: 

name* Yea, I said the same word twice again. 

» 

Now look at your paper. Put your marker under the first row of 
pictures, the one starting with two cups. Do you see that on one side of 
your paper the pictures are the same? On the other side, they are differ- 
ent. I am going to say some more pairs of words. If I say the same word 
twice put a mark like this on the two pictures that are the same. " Show 
how to place X on the two pictures. "If I say two different words, put a 
mark like this on the pictures of two different things. " Show how to mark 
the paper. "Put your marker under the first row. " Check to make sure 
each child is looking at the first row on the paper. "Now listen: good, good. 

Did I say the same word twice? Yes, I did. Now put a mark on the two cups 
that are the same. " 

Check to see that each child has marked the correct pictures. 

Now I am going to say some other words. If I say the same word 
twice, mark the two pictures that are the same. If I say two different words, 
mark the two pictures that are different. " 



The examiner should make sure that each child is on the proper row 
at all times. Aides can be useful here. The marker should be used to help 
children find and keep the place. Say, "Move your marker down to the next 
row, the one that starts with two balls. •- i Are you ready to listen? Remember 
you listen to the words, decide whether- 1 said the same word twice or two 
different words, and then mark the right pictures. " 

1. night - night 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two horns. Lis- 
ten: v ■ - v ' 7 - ; v”*; :• • - ;'v. 



2- boy toy ; -• 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two tops. Lis 
ten: ' ;■ *; 



3. man - man 




tan: 



Move your marker down to the row that starts with two forks. .Lis- 



ten; 



ten: 



ten* 



ten: 



ten: 



ten: 



4. train - train 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two dogs. Lis- 

5. stop - tops 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two clocks. Lis- 

6. anger - angry 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two chairs. Lis- 

7. soon - soup 

Move your marker down to the row that 6tarts with two boats. Lis- 

8. farther - feather 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two kittens. Lis- 
9 • head - said 

Move your marker down to the row that starts with two swings. Lis- 

• ' ■ ’ • ‘i 

10. imitate - imitate 

Now turn the page and fold it back, the way you did the others." 

Test 3: Auditory Memory 

■ Say, "Put your marker on this page so that all tbe pictures are ■■ 
covered. " Check to make sure that each child has his marker in the correct 
position. Say, "I am going to say a word to you while the pictures are all 
covered. After 1 say the word, move your marker down to the first row and 
put X on the pictu- e of the word I said. Remember to mark only the picture 
of the word that I say. Don’t make any marks on pictures of words 1 don't 
say . ""Ready? The first word is box. Now move your marker down one 
row, and put X on the word I said. " Check to see that each child has marked 

the picture of a box. "Do not move your marker again until I tell you to. " 

"Ready? The next word is doll. Now move your marker down to 
the next row and put X on the word I said. " Pause while the children mark, 



eric: 
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"Don't move your markers to the next row until I say the words. 
Ready? Listen carefully. I'll say more than one word this time, 

. b. car, leaves 

Now move your marker down and put X on the words I said," Continue in 
this manner for the rest of the test. 



c. cup, top 



d. cow, wheel, dog 

e. swing, gun, flag, clock 

f. horn, kitten, lamp, chair 

"Now turn the page and fold it back, the way you did the others. " 

Test 4; Categories 

Say, "Put your marker under the first row, the one that starts with 
tree. " Make certain that each child has his marker in the proper place. 

Say, "In each row there are two pictures that belong together. Look at all 
the pictures in' the first row. Which two belong together ? That's right, the 
moon and star belong together. Now put a mark on the moon and the star 
like this. " Show how to put X on the pictures. 

"Now move your marker down to the next row, the one that starts with, 
a hammer. Can someone tell me what the pictures are? That's right. Now put 
a mark on the two that go together. . 

"Move your marker down to the next row, the one that starts with a 
flag. Who can tell what these pictures are? Now decide which two belong to- 
gether and put a mark on these pictures. " . ; V~ : 

"Move your marker down to the next row, the one that starts with a 

picture of leaves. What are the pictures? Mark the two that go together. " 

"Move your marker down to the next row, the one that begins with a 
spoon. What are the pictures? Mark the two that go together. " 

"Look at the bottom row, the one that begins with a boy. What are the 
pictures? Put a mark on the two that belong together. " 

yo •* ’ N ° W y ° U may close Vour books. You have worked very hard. Thank 

The first testing session should stop at this point. Children may take 
a break and finish the test or the test may be completed another day. 

ERJC " ... 7"' ; ^ rn 
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SECOND SITTING 



Each child will need pencil and paper. You will need to prepare three 
flash cards, one each for did, boat and chair . Make sure the script you use 
matches that found in Tests 7 and 8. Use a half sheet of paper, or a 8-1/2 
x 3-1/2 piece of tagboard. if you prefer, the chalkboard may be used also. 
Say, "Today we are all going to do some work with words. Would you like to 
learn how to read three words? Here is the word did. " Show the flash card. 

Can you say did ? Take a good look at the word. Let's all say it to- 
gether, did. What is this word? " Show the flash card again. Show the flash 
card to each child in turn and have him respond with did. If he does not know 
the word, supply it and ask him to repeat it. 



Now here is a different word. This word is boat'; " 
card. 



Show the flash 



"What is this word? (Show did. ) What is this word? (Show boat. / 
Now I am going to hold out both words (one in each hand at arm's length)! 
Point to did. Point to boat. 



Do you think you can learn still another word? This word is chair " 
Have each child identify the word. Then flash the three words in ordeTThiv- 
mg a child identify each word. Provide more practice if indicated. 

• '' I wiU wrlte a11 three words on the chalkboard. Will you please copy 

the word did on your paper ? Now write the word boat. Now write the word 
chair. " v T 



Collect the paper on which the words are written. 
Test 5: Reversals 



Each child will need a marker and a pencil. Say, "Open your booklet 
to this page. " . , - . v- 



Show the children which page to use and make certain they air have 
the correct page.' 

Say , "Now we are going to find some words that look exactly alike 
roark^r^ ^?*nder the first row on your pdper. Pihd the 
^ ox. Look at the rest of the row. Do you find any other words exactly like 
the one m the- box? Good? Put a mark on each one that is exactly like the 

one m the box. . . Which ones did you mark? " Check to see that each child 

marked all the correct responses. Now move your marker down to the riejct 
row. Mark each word that, is exactly likd the word in the box. You may fin- 
ish, the page by yourselves, 1 



When all the children have finiehed, have them turn the page and fold 

■ it back.'; ' • ■: ■■ 
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Test 6: Word Matching 



Sa>, "Gn your paper you will see some boxes. Look at the words in 
each box very carefully. Two of the words in each box are the same, and the 
others are different. Put your markers under the first box, the only one on 
this line. Find the two words in this box which are the same. Put your 
fingers on them. That's right. Those words are the same. Now draw a line 

from one word to the other word that is just like it. " 

Check to see that the children are marking correctly. Say, "Now move 
your marker down to the next row and find the words that are the same in all 
the boxes in this row, , , Continue in this manner until all boxes are marked. 11 
Check to make certain that no boxes are omitted. When all children have 
finished, have them turn the page and fold it back. 

Test 7; Word Recognition I 

Have children place a mask or marker on the bottom part of the page. 
Say, "Do you remember the three words you learned a few minutes ago? 

That's right, did, boat and chair . (If students don't remember, tell them. ) 
Here is a list of words you don't know, but hidden in the list are the words 
you learned. Put a mark on the three words you learned. " 

When the children have finished, have them move the mask or marker 
to the top part of the page. 

Test 9‘ Word Recognition II 



Say, "Here is another list. Did , boat and chair are hidden in this 
list, too. Put a mark on them,. 



When all the children have finished, have them turn the page and fold 
it back. ;; ' r ." r U v; 

Test 10; Word Reproduction ,/ ■ '<■■■■ \ ‘-v. 



Show the flash cards with did, boat and dhair again. Say, "Here are " 
your three words again. Take a good look at them before I take them away. 
Now try to write the three words on your paper just as you did a few minutes 

ago. Write as much of each word as you can remember. 

When all children have finished, collect the test booklets. 

Directions for; Scoring 



ij. 



Each test should be scored according to directions on the answer key, 
Scor-es °n eac h sub^teBt should be ejrejed bn. the front page of the test booklef 
and a profile drawn. The profile indi^ the areas in whicji a child falls be- 
low the critical score and iis in need of the prescriptive pre -reading prograip* 

ERJC . ,v " " ..." 
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APPENDIX G 



WAYNE COUNTY PRE-READING TEST SCORING MANUAL 




1 . 



Score 2 



Score I 



Score () 



oO 



jrcle with no breaks, practically no angular 
•regularities. No marked inward or outward bends . 




! 



{our lines, approximately equal, 
mgles approximately 90 degrees, 



2 . 

Score 2 



At least three 
and closed. 




Score 




Score 0 






Score 2 



Score I 



Score 0 



j'our lines, general diamond -shaped appearance with' 
jut jagged irregularltl.es or more than one curve, 
it least three corners closed. 



Score 2 



approximately 

ier lines not parallel , with jo right angles 
st three angles . closed . General 
iunca 




86 




j Parallelogram with four Hides approximately equal. 
[Opposite sides approximately parallel. Acute angles 
■ to make slant of sides. At least three corners closed 
[General appearance of parallelogram. 



ZZ7 



Score L Score 0 




6 . 




Score 2 



(• ive- pointed star* -must present general appearance 
of star. Corners must be closed or nearly so, with 
[each of at least four points closed, and with each of 
[at least four angles between points closed. 



Score 2 



j\ pentagon with vertical sides approximately parallel 
one horizontal base, all sides approximately equal . 

'*■ * * - closed 



Score 1 



Score 1 



Score 0 



8 . j. 

Score 2 



Score 0 




Score only items in right hand column. 



87 

Ignore items in shaded areas. 

TES T 3 



Maximum score 



11 
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US T 3 







89 



Score number missed. Maximum score - 16 



TEST 4 




90 



Score number of rows with an error. Maximum score - 



5 



TEST 5 







91 

Score number of rows with an error. Maximum score - 10 



TEST 6 




Score number of boxes with an error. Maximum score - 12 



U ST 7 




cat 

eit 



cow 

sun 




train 

try 



trip 

tn 



P 






TEST 8 

hat 
d id 
doq 

I l Ul H -~1T| 

cat 

sun 

boat 

t r uck 

train 

f a t h e r 

school 



Score 1 if child misses dog. 



Score 1 if child misses truck. 



Note: 

Score 2 if child marks more 
than 5 words, even if dog an d 
truck are correct. 




* /- y ' ' Score same as #8 above . 

d£jT cat boat 

train father school 
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T r S T ! ') 

d_o_g Score 3 - word spelled perfectly 

Score 2-2 letters reproduced 
Score 1-1 letter reproduced 
Score 0 - failure to recall any letter 



c j£ Score 3 - word spelled perfectly 

Score 2—3 or 4 letters reproduced 
Score l-l or 2 letters reproduced 
Score O - failure to recall any letter 

Maximum score - 6 



Note* 

1 

. * r”- :>i. 

2 

3 



Do not count reversals as errors, ie d for b. 
Subtract J_ from total if any letters have been added , 



Subtract ! from total if letter order is confused . 





APPENDIX H 



RELIABILITIES OF WAYNE COUNTY PRE-READING TEST <N=337) 



Sub- Test 


Mean 


Re-Test 

Reliability 


^ Visuo-Motor 


8. 04 


, 83 


* Auditory-Perception 


2.44 


. 87 


Auditory - Memory 


3,44 


, 61 


Categories 


1,46 


, 86 


* Reversals 


3,71 


, 77 


* Word Matching 


4,22 


,64 


* Word Recognition I and II 

(Spearman- Brown split halves) 


1.90 


,90 


Word Reproduction 


2. 89 


,67 



Reliability of S elf- Concept and Motivation Inventory 

* Pre-School Kindergarten Self-Concept 

(Spearman. Brown split halves) 

Early Elementary Form 
(Test re-test) 




trainer VK ’ predictors of reading achievement in first grade, 

with criterion maXimum muUi P le correlation 

used to nnrma 14 * * the boys. Square root transformations are 

usea to normalize several of the ' 



O 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX I 



COMMERCIAL INSTRUMENTS USED 



Gates, Arthur I, and MacGinitle, Walter H, Gates-HaoGlnltle 
Readi ng Teste . Primary A, Form 1 - —Vocabulary and 
Comprehension for Grade 1 . New Yorks Teachers College 
Press, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964, 



Gray, William 3, and Robinson, Helen M, (ed.), Gray Oral 

Reading Test . Form A. New Yorks The Bobbs-Merrlll 
Company , Inc , , 1963, 

Mile hue, Norman J., Farrah, George A,, and Reitz, William, 

The Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory * What 
Face Would You Wear? --Pre-School/Klnderga r t en 
Machine Sooreable Form, Dearborn Heights: distributed 
by Person-o-metrics, 20504 Williamsburg Road, 

Dearborn Heights, Michigan 48127, 1967, 
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